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Norbert Elias’s (1939) work on “the civilizing process” highlighted 
the long-term decline in violence within Western societies. A substan- 
tial amount of more recent anthropological and historical evidence sug- 
gests that violence has evolved not just quantitatively but qualitatively 
as well. In particular, the social characteristics of the parties to violence 
have changed over time. Drawing on Donald Black’s (1976, 1993a) 
theoretical ideas on conflict management, the present paper proposes 
that as intimate social ties weakened and the state strengthened, collec- 
tive and nonintimate forms of (nonpolitical) violence declined signifi- 
cantly. Consequently, violence increasingly became less public, more 
private. Pockets of residual public violence can, however, still be found 
within modern state societies. Privatization varies, then, across time and 
social space. 
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In his classic work, The Civilizing Process (1939), Norbert Elias argued 
that since the Middle Ages Western society has experienced a series of 
cumulative and mutually reinforcing changes in personal etiquette. The 
civilizing process, as Elias termed this evolution, represents an increase in 
the degree to which individuals control their natural desires—in impulse- 
control—and is manifest across diverse areas of human behavior, includ- 
ing the use of physical force. Elias drew from a variety of textual sources 
to argue that the amount of violence in everyday life has gradually dimin- 
ished. Subsequent developments have borne Elias out. Research on sev- 
eral European countries strongly suggests that rates of violence, as 
measured by homicide, are many times lower today than they were, say, 
500 years ago (see, e.g., Gurr, 1981; Johnson and Monkkonen, 1996a; 
Stone, 1983).1 

Violence was not a central interest of Elias’s. Hence, it would not be 


* For comments on previous drafts, I thank M. P. Baumgartner, Donald Black, 
Heath Hoffmann, Scott Phillips, James Tucker, and three Criminology reviewers 
(especially David Greenberg for his exceptionally thorough review). 

1. In America, the long-term trend is less clear until about 100 years ago (Gurr, 
1981). Broadly speaking, the twentieth century witnessed two periods of increasing 
(1900-1940, 1960-1995) and two periods of decreasing (1940-1960, 1995-2000) homi- 
cide rates (see Monkkonen, 2001:9-11). Rosenfeld (2000) argues that the most recent 
decline is a continuation of the long-term civilizing trend in Western societies. 
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surprising if his argument was incomplete, if he overlooked some evolu- 
tionary aspects of violence. And indeed that appears to be the case for 
violence has evolved not just quantitatively but qualitatively as well. The 
present paper marshals an eclectic body of evidence showing that over the 
past several centuries, nonpolitical violence (i.e., violence within societies 
between nonstate actors) has become less public, more private. The drift 
to more private forms of violence—privatization—encompasses two spe- 
cific changes: Increasingly, violence has involved (1) individuals rather 
than groups, and (2) intimates rather than nonintimates.2 

Why has privatization occurred? Although Elias’s theory of the civiliz- 
ing process provides some important clues, it fails to explain some crucial 
facts. Donald Black’s (1976, 1983, 1993a) theoretical work on conflict 
management furnishes the tools for constructing an alternative theory in 
which the key factors are the weakening of social ties and the strengthen- 
ing of the state. 

After first reviewing prior work on the evolution of violence, the paper 
turns to specify the argument and examine the evidence for the evolution- 
ary claim that violence has become more individualized and intimate. The 
discussion then switches to the explanation of privatization, developing the 
theoretical argument that social ties and the state are the crucial factors. 


THE EVOLUTION OF VIOLENCE 


Human violence assumes many guises, but one invariant is that the great 
majority of violent acts are, as Black (1983) points out, acts of conflict 
management. In all known societies, most violent behavior occurs not in 
the course of attempts to exploit others (e.g., robbery) but as a result of 
altercations, quarrels, arguments, vendettas, confrontations over honor, 
and other disputes. Violence typically represents an attempt to right a 
wrong, to get even, to seek justice. 

A theory of violence should explain variation in the quantity and type of 
violent conflicts. Types of violence can be distinguished in several ways, 
including by the characteristics of the parties. Both issues of quantity and 
parties’ characteristics have been addressed by the literature on long-term 
change in violence. 


DECLINING RATES 


Over several centuries, the amount of violent conflict within Western 
societies has declined considerably. Elias (1939) first documented the 


2. Spierenburg (1984) explains the historical decline of public punishment in 
terms of the civilizing process. Note that the privatization of punishment differs from 
the privatization of violence (as used here) in that it refers not to the social characteris- 
tics of the parties to punishment but to the severity and overt nature of punishment. 
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trend, marshaling evidence from contemporary sources to show that over 
the past 1,000 years or so everyday life in European societies has become 
significantly less violent. Elias wrote without the benefit of systematic 
data. Only several decades later did scholars begin to comb through histor- 
ical records and assemble a body of valid and reliable information. In 
doing so, they came across hard evidence of the long-term decline in vio- 
lence that Elias had depicted so vividly. Gurr (1981) first reported the 
trend for England. Assembling a series of studies covering different parts 
of the country at different times, he demonstrated that since 1200 a.p. 
homicide rates have declined at least tenfold. Subsequent work on English 
violence corroborates Gurr’s conclusions (see, e.g., Cockburn, 1991; 
Sharpe, 1985, 1996; Stone, 1983, 1985). Historians working on other coun- 
tries have documented the same long-term decline in, for instance, Sweden 
and Holland (see, respectively, Osterberg, 1996; Spierenburg, 1996). Most 
of the drop appears to have occurred in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, although it began later in some countries, such as Italy (Boschi, 
1998; Johnson and Monkonnen, 1996a). Remarkably, though, every Euro- 
pean country for which there are data appears to have experienced the 
decline (and a post-1970 increase) (Eisner, 2001).3 This consistent confir- 
mation of Elias’s 1939 implied prediction about violence rates goes a long 
way toward explaining why among historians of violence “his work has 
gained the greatest respect of any single theoretician” (Johnson and 
Monkkonen, 1996b:4). 


CHANGING PARTICIPANTS 


Modernization has changed who participates in violence as well. Thus, 
violence has come to be negatively correlated over time with social status 
(Elias, 1939). In modern societies, most offenders and victims are located 
at the bottom of the conventional stratification system. Studies from the 
United States, Canada, Australia, and other countries consistently show 
that offenders and victims are of low social status along several dimen- 
sions: they are disproportionately poor, unemployed, poorly educated, sin- 
gle, members of cultural minorities, with criminal records (see, e.g., 
Mouzos, 2000; Silverman and Kennedy, 1993; Wolfgang, 1958). 

In earlier days, however, violent conflict was more evenly distributed 
throughout the social hierarchy (Cooney, 1997). Among premodern peo- 
ple, no social group was above or beyond violence. Indeed, high social 
standing was often derived from the ability to wage violent conflict. Well 
into medieval and early modern times violence was used by nobles and 


3. Finland is something of an exception because homicide rates there fell sharply 
from the sixteenth century to the beginning of the eighteenth century but then rose 
steadily into the twentieth century (Ylikangas, 2001). 
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commoners alike to settle disputes. Even the most exalted aristocrats 
feuded and dueled, waged war on their rivals, defended their personal 
honor, and avenged the deaths of their kinfolk. Whether they were, on 
average, more, less, or as violent as other individuals of the same era has 
never been determined. What is clear, however, is that compared with the 
present day (1) high-status conflicts attracted considerably more violence 
and (2) a far greater percentage of violent conflicts involved high status 
protagonists (see, e.g., Ruff, 1984:92-103). 

Historians have noted two other shifts in the parties to violence over the 
centuries as well. Drawing on some of the evidence reviewed here, Stone 
(1983:32) argues that “most. . .pre-modern violence was outside the family 
rather than within, as today” (see also Spierenburg, 1996). Similarly, Lane 
(1997:16-20) notes that compared with modern violence medieval vio- 
lence had high percentages of collaborative killers and nonintimate vic- 
tims. The present paper elaborates and extends these observations. 
Reviewing historical, criminological, and anthropological materials, the 
paper argues that the increasing individualization and intimacy of violence 
represents a longer modernizing trend that, to date, has not received the 
attention its importance warrants: the privatization of violence. 


SPECIFYING PRIVATIZATION 


“Violence,” for present purposes, is force used in the course of a con- 
flict. Excluded is that minority of violent acts—such as serial killing, rob- 
bery, rape, and infanticide—typically not committed in furtherance of a 
dispute (Black, 1983). Included are all types of conflict-related or “moral- 
istic” violence, such as barroom brawls, domestic homicides, schoolyard 
fights, honor killings, and gang pay-backs. However, the present discussion 
is confined to violent conflict by and against nonstate actors, thus exclud- 
ing political violence broadly conceived: international and civil war, 
revolution, as well as killings by and against governmental officials. To 
avoid repetition, the nonstate qualification will be dropped but should be 
assumed. 


The degree to which violence is privatized varies systematically across 
social settings and is, therefore, a legitimate object of theoretical interest 
in its own right. Privatization, is, however, also of theoretical importance 
because it appears to be negatively correlated with the quantity of vio- 
lence. When individuals replace groups in conflict, for example, the num- 
ber of injuries and deaths likely to result diminishes. However, individuals 
may escalate their disputes to violence more easily than groups. Hence, 
the link between privatization and the overall quantity of violence may be 
complex and must await future elaboration. This paper focuses on priva- 
tization as an end in itself. 
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Although the two dimensions of privatization are logically independent 
of one another, they are connected not just conceptually but, it appears, 
empirically as well. In modern America, for instance, intimate violence is 
the least likely to involve multiple offenders. Conversely, the most collec- 
tive violence is found between strangers (Decker, 1993). 


The empirical argument of this paper is that the privatization of violence 
is a long-term trend that is least pronounced in premodern societies and 
most pronounced in modern societies. Intermediate degrees of privatiza- 
tion are found in what might be called “modernizing societies.” These 
include agrarian societies (e.g., medieval and early modern Europe) and 
the nations of the industrializing world today, two types of society that are 
radically different in many ways yet similar in typically having compara- 
tively strong social ties and small legal systems serving culturally diverse 
and highly unequal populations. All three categories, however, are inter- 
nally diverse. The concept of “premodern society,” for instance, applies 
more squarely to agriculturalists than to hunter-gatherers who usually 
have more individual mobility and somewhat weaker kinship groups. And 
modern societies plainly vary considerably among themselves. Neverthe- 
less, the tripartite division of human societies suffices for a first formula- 
tion of the privatization thesis. 


The thesis is necessarily provisional. Of all the premodern societies that 
have ever existed, only a small percentage have ever been studied. And of 
those premodern societies that have been studied, information on conflict 
and violence exists only for some. Moreover, much of the material that 
does exist consists of cases and examples scattered across a variety of eth- 
nographic sources. Much of the historical data on early modernizing socie- 
ties are similarly incomplete and unsystematic. The student interested in 
the qualitative evolution of violence must therefore try to piece together 
whatever empirical clues can be located in the literature, abandoning any 
expectation of working with a large, organized data set.4 Even so, it would 
be a serious mistake to discount the evidence, as it consists of cross-sec- 
tional and longitudinal observations, comes from societies that are socially 
diverse and geographically dispersed, evinces logical consistency and theo- 
retical coherence, and often makes up in depth and detail what it lacks in 
quantity and quantification. In sum, the available data have limitations but 
nonetheless appear sufficient to justify the two empirical arguments about 
to be elaborated, at least in the tentative form proposed here. 


4. Much of the research for this paper is based on an immersion in the cross- 
cultural and historical literatures on violence extending back several years supple- 
mented by an electronic search of the Human Relations Area Files. 
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INDIVIDUALIZATION 


Violence varies in the degree to which it is individualized. The most 
individualized violence is found in conflicts between two people; the least 
individualized—the most collective—is found in conflicts between large 
organized groups. Between these extremes lies violence involving attacks 
by groups on individuals or between unorganized collections of people 
(e.g., brawls). Over the centuries, as premodern societies have given way 
to modern societies, collective conflicts have declined substantially in fre- 
quency and violence has individualized. 


PREMODERN SOCIETIES 


Some premodern societies generate little or no violence (see, e.g., 
Howell and Willis, 1989); others generate frequent and intense violent 
conflicts (see, e.g., Knauft, 1987). Regardless of its frequency, violence in 
premodern societies is typically collective, an affair of groups rather than 
of individuals (see Saran, 1974:221). Groups dominate premodern violence 
for a simple reason: They dominate social life as a whole. Hunter-gather- 
ers such as the Ju/*hoansi of the Kalahari, for instance, typically spend a 
considerable amount of time socializing in informal collectivities. If vio- 
lence breaks out, bystanders usually get involved, sometimes resulting in a 
general melee loosely structured by kinship (Lee, 1979:382-392).5 Among 
farmers and pastoralists, individuals are usually divided into strongly 
bounded groups, organized along kinship or residential lines, that struc- 
ture their members’ entire existence from birth to death. Kinship or resi- 
dential groups typically unite in support of members involved in disputes 
(see, e.g., Barth, 1959; Koch, 1974; Miller, 1990). Individualized violence, 
especially between members of different groups, is therefore compara- 
tively rare. 


One expression of group solidarity is collective liability under which any 
or all members of the group can be held answerable for a wrong commit- 
ted by one of them (see, e.g., Black, 1987; Moore, 1972; Senechal de la 
Roche, 1996). Thus, if a member of one group kills or injures a member of 
another group, the victim’s group can seek revenge by killing a member 
of—or obtaining compensation from—the wrongdoer’s group (see, e.g., 
Boehm, 1984; Lewis 1961:Chap. 6; Peters 1967). Collective liability is espe- 
cially common in stateless agricultural and pastoral societies with their 
strong corporate groups. Among hunter-gatherers, corporate groups are 


5. Violence among foraging people may also take the form of lynching and pri- 
vate executions (i.e., group on individual) (see, e.g., Knauft, 1987). 
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usually less developed, but they too will sometimes employ a logic of col- 
lective liability in exacting vengeance for homicide (see, e.g., Balikci, 
1970:184; Lee, 1979:390-391; Warner, 1958:159). 

With modernization, liability for wrongdoing typically becomes less cor- 
porate, more individualized (Maine, 1861:104). Among the Swat Pathan of 
Pakistan, for instance, liability for murder traditionally was shared equally 
by the killer and his male relatives, but as corporate kinship groups weak- 
ened, liability increasingly fell upon the killer alone (Barth, 1959:84). 
Thus, in young states, kin members may still back each other up in con- 
flicts with outsiders, but their participation is less automatic (see, e.g., 
Gould, 1999). Moreover, the number of kin who can be relied on declines. 
The Bedouin of Jordan, for example, now limit liability to three genera- 
tions of relatedness rather than five, as they did before being incorporated 
into a state (Ginat, 1987:56). 

The individualization of liability, then, is a product of the general atten- 
uation of kinship (and residential) corporate groups in modern societies. 
One factor that appears to hasten that attenuation is the growth of the 
state. The nomads of Baluchistan, for example, have seen a “decline of 
lineage corporateness and solidarity” in part because (Salzman, 1980:107) 

National government presence in the forms of rural police and courts 

circumscribes and limits the extent to which the tribesmen depend on 

their lineage mates for protection and redress. 
An anthropologist who studied rural feuding in nineteenth-century China 
observes that “lineages were strong in inverse ratio to the power of the 
central government” (Baker, 1979:155). An inverse relationship makes 
intuitive sense because the state and the lineage are, at the end of the day, 
competitors. As the state evolves, it gradually assumes more and more of 
the protective and economic functions formerly discharged by corporate 
groups. The family and locality lose ground; the central authority expands 
its jurisdiction (see, e.g., Ylikangas, 2001). Primordial groups may continue 
to provide a source of identity and affiliation, but they are no longer indis- 
pensable to everyday survival. A rape or assault victim, for instance, can 
rely on the courts rather than on her or his group to exact satisfaction. As 
dependency on primordial groups dwindles, the groups themselves eventu- 
ally decline in size and number (see, e.g., Howell, 1954:232-233). 


MODERNIZING SOCIETIES 


As societies begin to develop the characteristics of modernity, such as a 
state, kinship groups do not atrophy overnight, however, and violence 
remains highly collaborative. Thirteenth-century English homicide, for 
instance, still had a “markedly collective character” (Given, 1977:40). 
More than 30% of victims were killed along with other victims. Over 60% 
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of those accused of homicide had collaborated with at least one other per- 
son and 30% had collaborated with at least four others (Given, 1977:42, 
110). A century later, about 35% of fourteenth-century homicides 
involved more than one offender (Hanawalt, 1979:189, Table 9).6 


One arena that was hospitable to collective violence was politics. 
England and indeed Europe as a whole had long been the scene of peasant 
rebellions, food riots, tax revolts, political disturbances, and others forms 
of violent political conflict (see, e.g., Bercé, 1990; Hobsbawm, 1959; Rudé, 
1964). Gradually, though, collective political disturbances became less fre- 
quent. Summarizing the long-term trend, Tilly (1989:92) states that: 


On the whole, the repertoires of contention that began to prevail in 
Western Europe and North America during the nineteenth century 
had lower probabilities of producing violence than their predecessors. 
Not only shaming ceremonies, but also invasions of posted fields, 
seizures of grain, expulsions of unwelcome representatives of author- 
ity, machine-breaking, destruction of dishonored houses, and a num- 
ber of other forms of direct action were well-know violence- 
producing routines in the eighteenth century that almost disappeared 
during the nineteenth. 


Tilly (1995) found, for example, that although the overall number of col- 
lective gatherings in England (1758-1834) expressing political discon- 
tent—meetings, riots, demonstrations, assemblies, and so forth— 
displayed no particular trend, the percentage of gatherings at which peo- 
ple were killed or injured dropped sharply: “the general tendency is 
unmistakable: a massive decline in the prevalence of violence in conten- 
tion” (Tilly, 1995:94).7 

In America, collective violence was a common feature of life well into 
the nineteenth century. Tit-for-tat feuding between rival families could still 
be found in some rural areas (see, e.g., Brown, 1989:28-29). But most col- 
lective violence at the time appears to have been a hybrid of the collective 
and the individual: Rioting, vigilantism, and lynching occurred much more 
frequently than they do today. Rioting was triggered by a variety of factors 
and involved a diversity of ad hoc groups organized around racial, ethnic 
identity, labor, and political affiliations (Gilje, 1996). New York, for 
instance, a city with a population of less than 200,000, experienced more 
than 70 ethnic, labor, and political riots between 1788 and 1834. Most were 
minor clashes that flared and fizzled quickly but some sparked for several 


6. There is a discrepancy between Hanawalt’s Figure 9 and her text on the same 
page (1979:189), which puts the percentage of homicides involving cooffenders at 
59.5%. I am grateful to David Greenberg for confirming with Barbara Hanawalt that 
the percentage in the text is an error. 

7. Some of the decline may be due to less governmental violence. 
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days and more than a dozen spread to hundreds of participants (Gurr, 
1989:11). Vigilantism blossomed in frontier regions, especially the West. 
Between 1767 and 1900, some 300-500 vigilante groups sprung up to com- 
bat livestock theft, banditry, gunfighting, lawlessness, and other deviance. 
Vigilante groups killed over 700 victims and beat countless others (Brown, 
1975:95—110). Lynching flourished after the Civil War, especially in south- 
ern states where, beginning in 1880, some 3,000 people were killed over 
the next half-century (see, e.g., Tolnay and Beck, 1995). Most lynchings 
took the form of a group (usually with less than 50 members, although it 
might have as many as several thousand) killing a single individual (Brun- 
dage, 1993:1-48) By 1930, lynching had declined significantly, and 
although cases can be found to the present day, their number has dwindled 
dramatically (see, e.g., Smead, 1986; Tolnay and Beck, 1995:1—2). 

Modernization spread across America unevenly, coming to some set- 
tings—cities, for example—sooner than others. Violence reflected that, 
being more collective where modernity was less advanced. For instance, in 
post-bellum Louisiana (1866-1884), homicides in rural areas were twice as 
likely to involve more than one perpetrator than were homicides in New 
Orleans (40% compared with 20%) (Vandal, 2000:25). The same pattern is 
evident at other times and places. On the rugged, agrarian, French island 
of Corsica in the nineteenth century, for example, the typical incidence of 
violence recorded by the police was a more collaborative affair than on the 
somewhat more modern French mainland. The average number of offend- 
ers in assault and battery cases on Corsica between 1882 and 1885, for 
instance, was 1.55; on the mainland, it was 1.33 (Gould, 1999:369). In 
Pakistan today, so-called honor killings of women suspected of having sex 
outside of marriage are, in rural areas, sometimes decreed and carried out 
by groups (tribal councils); in urban areas, the killings are more typically 
the work of an individual or a small family group (Amnesty International, 
1999:5, 6, 21). 


MODERN SOCIETIES 


By the time societies have evolved into their modern form, the number 
of people per violent conflict has shrunk considerably. The majority of 
nonlethal assaults, for instance, are one-on-one confrontations. In the 
United States, the National Crime Victimization Survey (NCVS) indicates 
that the offender acts alone in about 80% of assaults, and in about 90% a 
lone victim is attacked (U.S. Department of Justice 2001:Tables 37, 36). 
Lethal violence exhibits comparably high percentages (even without 
excluding predatory homicides which tend to be more collective (see, e.g., 
Dietz, 1983:208-209)). Wolfgang (1958:10) found that over 85% of solved 
homicides in Philadelphia, 1948-1952, involved lone offenders. Williams 
and Flewelling (1988:425) report that cases with lone offenders and victims 
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comprised 89% of homicides in the United States in the period 1980-1984. 
Other modern countries display the same pattern. In Canada, 87% of 
murders in the 1961-1990 period were committed by a lone individual 
(Silverman and Kennedy, 1993:12); in Australia, 81% of all 1989-1999 
homicide incidents involved a lone offender and a lone victim (Mouzos 
2000:24); and in Ireland (1972-1991), “the vast majority of homicides 
involve a single offender and a single victim” (Dooley, 1995:24). Moreo- 
ver, when modern state societies have multiple-party homicides, the 
groups involved are generally small. Only 4% of American homicides in 
1992 involved three or more offenders and a mere 0.5% involved three or 
more victims (reported in Dobrin et al., 1996:7,8). In Canada (1961-1990), 
just 4% of homicides were committed by three or more offenders 
(Silverman and Kennedy, 1993:12). And in Australia (1989-1999), a mere 
1% of homicides involved multiple offenders and victims (Mouzos, 
2000:24). 

As modernity spreads, then, individuals replace groups as the principle 
parties to violent conflict. A second aspect of privatization unfolds as well: 
Violence becomes increasingly concentrated among intimates. 


INTIMACY 


Intimacy or relational distance is “the degree to which [people] partici- 
pate in one another’s lives” (Black, 1976:40).8 The intimacy of violence 
can clearly vary considerably. At one extreme is violent conflict between 
people who have dwelled together all their life; at the opposite extreme 
lies violent conflict between strangers. Although there is a natural affinity 
between intimacy and individualization, they are conceptually separate. 
Intimate violence can be collective as when brothers and their supporters 
square off on opposite sides of a fight or recently separated spouses and 
their respective family members feud. Conversely, relationally distant vio- 
lence can be individualized violence as when two strangers come to blows. 
The movement from premodern to modern societies has brought with it an 
increase in the proportion of violent conflict between intimates. 


PREMODERN SOCIETIES 


In premodern societies, violence between intimates appears to represent 


8. For Black, cultural distance—the distance among, for example, languages, reli- 
gions, and belief systems—is, like intimacy, a type of social distance (1976:Chap. 4). 
Modernization may also reduce the cultural distance of violence. As one example, con- 
sider the stateless Plains Indians of North America, among whom most traditional vio- 
lence was intertribal (see, e.g., Hoebel, 1960:Chaps. 5 and 7). By contrast, most Indian 
violence today is intratribal (see, e.g., Bachman, 1992). More generally, in modern 
states, violence typically takes place within rather than across cultural boundaries, such 
as races and ethnicities (see, e.g., Cooney, 1998b’. 
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a small percentage of all violence.? One indication is that the literature 
contains comparatively few accounts of intimate homicide but many of 
nonintimate homicide. For all the killing recorded by the Icelandic sagas, 
for example, there is not a single instance of patricide, matricide, or fratri- 
cide, only one case of filicide, one case of a husband killing his wife, and 
just a few cases of wives killing their husbands. Miller (1990:160) argues 
that these intimate homicides are “exactly the kind of enormities that 
would have been preserved had they occurred.” Nor are Medieval Ice- 
landers unique. Among the Alur of Uganda, homicide among intimates is 
reported to have been “certainly rare” (Southall,1960:215). An anthropol- 
ogist who studied the pastoral people of Somali also states that cases of 
men killing their wife “are certainly rare,” although he adds, “I have heard 
of instances” (Lewis, 1961:172). Among the Jalé of New Guinea, conflicts 
between intimates, unlike those between more distant individuals, rarely 
lead to death. Koch’s study of Jalé conflict management contains many 
examples of killings between neighbors and strangers but mentions only 
one between relatives (1974:97). Only 10% of deaths among the 
Bokondini Dani of the same region resulted from fights involving killers 
and victims residents in the same parish, whereas 90% arose out of fights 
between members of different parishes (Ploeg, 1979:177). Of the 22 cases 
of homicide that Lee (1979:391) recorded among the Ju/*hoansi (formerly 
known as the !Kung San: see Lee, 1993:ix) of the Kalahari desert over a 
20-year period, one involved a husband killing a wife, a second a man 
killing his uncle. The remaining 20 were committed outside the family, 
against acquaintances. 10 


Another pattern supports the argument, albeit indirectly. In many 
premodern societies, the absence of the state or any other organization 
capable of controlling dangerous or incorrigibly deviant individuals means 
that it occasionally falls on kinship groups to eliminate one of their own 


9. Apparently contradictory evidence is found in Bohannan’s (1960a) volume on 
African homicide, which reports that the percentage of homicide among kinsmen is, on 
average, about as high in African tribal societies as in modern societies (see, e.g., 
Bohannan, 1960b:243). Note two points, however: (1) As the African societies analyzed 
had all been under British colonial rule for many years, the patterns reported reflect not 
stateless but modernizing state homicide; (2) Bohannan and his collaborators classify 
the principals to homicide by whether they are kin. Not all kin are intimates [e.g., 
among one group—the Tiv of Nigeria—there are typically about 800 agnatic kinsmen 
living in a local area, many of whom are surely more acquaintances than intimates 
(Bohannan, 1960c:30)]. 

10. The Gebusi of New Guinea are an exception: One-third of their homicides 
occur within communal households (Knauft, 1987:465). However, most Gebusi homi- 
cides are private executions of suspected witches. Other forms of Gebusi homicide are 
rare within the coresident group (Knauft, 1987:464). Thus, the execution of witches 
may require a separate theory. 
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(Moore,1972:89-90). But so strong can the prohibition against intimate 
homicide be that in some societies kinship groups will not carry out the 
deed themselves but will instead recruit outsiders to execute their recalci- 
trant relative (e.g., Harner, 1972:174; Warner, 1958:161).11 


MODERNIZING SOCIETIES 


In modernizing societies, a high proportion of the victims of violent con- 
flict continue to be nonfamily members. Most of the information again 
refers to lethal violence only. In thirteenth-century England, for instance, 
only 6.5% of (2,434) homicide victims were killed by relatives (Given, 
1977:55). The judicial archives may underestimate the percentage of family 
victims because cases between intimates are known to be less likely to 
reach the courts (Black, 1976:40-46). However, Hanawalt’s (1979:159) 
study from fourteenth-century Northampton uses data from earlier in the 
legal process—coroners’ rolls—and reports an almost identical finding: of 
554 homicide cases, only 8% were intrafamilial. Moreover, by the thir- 
teenth-century, the royal administration was comparatively efficient if 
only because the King had strong financial incentives to record all homi- 
cides because he acquired the chattels of felons permanently and their 
freehold land for a year and a day. To ensure that no cases escaped the 
royal net, the courts, when conducting their regular visits to an area, 
assembled a jury and asked them to list all violent deaths that had 
occurred since the last court session; they then compared that list with the 
coroner’s list and any discrepancies resulted in a fine for the jury or the 
coroner (Given, 1977:1-13). 

Over time, the percentage of intimate homicides increased. A study of 
Kent, a county in the south of England, that spans 400 years (1560-1960) 
provides the strongest evidence (Cockburn, 1991:94).12 Figure 2 illustrates 
the trend by charting, for two consecutive decades from each of the four 


11. This is not to imply that there is no intimate violence in premodern societies. 
In some societies, the beating of spouses and children, for example, is common. But 
intimate violence tends to be correlated with nonintimate violence so that high rates do 
not necessarily mean high proportions (Levinson, 1989:Chap.3). Moreover, although 
sublethal violence may be common among intimates, lethal violence appears to be com- 
paratively rare. It is possible that the intimacy point applies to the intensity of violence 
more than to its frequency. 

12. Cockburn (1991) notes that when the percentages of homicides committed 
against infants and extended family members are included, there is no noticeable 
increase in the percentage of family members killed over the span of his study. How- 
ever, infanticide is not usually a moralistic crime (being more akin to abortion than to 
fighting) and lies beyond the scope of the present argument. Moreover, as extended 
family members have almost certainly become less intimate over the 400 years of the 
study, they do not lend themselves to a rigorous temporal comparison (see further 
Spierenburg, 1996:72-73). 
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centuries, beginning with the first two decades in the series, the percentage 
of homicide victims who were adult members of the killer’s family (the 
data come primarily from coroners’ inquest files). 


Figure 1. Kent Homicide, 1560-1959: Percent of Adult 
Family Victims 
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The upward trend is clear. In the first decade of the study, 1560-1569, 
the victim was an adult family member in 9% of homicides; by the final 
decade, 1950-1959, the victim was an adult family member in 33% of 
homicides. Again, these precise figures should be treated with some cau- 
tion as some domestic homicide was likely under-reported (Cockburn, 
1991:95), Nonetheless, there is no evidence that improved reporting alone 
brought about the large percentage increase in domestic homicide over the 
400-year period. 

Spierenburg (1996:91) has documented a similar trend for Holland. 
Analyzing the parties to homicide trials in Amsterdam over a 160-year 
period, he reports a sharp increase in the percentage of homicides of inti- 
mates (Table 1):13 


Although longitudinal data are not available, other modernizing settings 
show comparably low proportions of intimate homicides. In post-bellum 
Louisiana (1866-1884), for instance, although homicides in general were 
frequent “intrafamilial homicides were infrequent” (Vandal, 2000:121). In 
Colonial Sri Lanka (1796-1948), police reports indicate that the offender 
and victim were related in only one out of every five homicides and were 
spouses in only 6% of cases (Rogers, 1987:132). 


13. Spierenburg acknowledges that homicide trial data do not provide valid mea- 
sures of the incidence of homicide. However, as there is no indication that the percent- 
age of homicides reaching trial in any of the three categories of relational distance 
varied significantly from one period to another, the data serve their purpose of indicat- 
ing broad trends over time. 
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Table 1. Relational Distance Between Victims and Their 
Alleged Killers in Amsterdam Homicide Trials in 
Three Periods 


1651-1700 1701-1750 1751-1810 
Intimates 11.1 13.6 47.1 
Acquaintanc<s 36.1 48.5 29.4 
Strangers 47.2 30.3 14.7 
Unclear 5.6 7.6 8.8 
Total 100 100 100 
Number of Cases [36] [66] [34] 


MODERN SOCIETIES 


In modern societies, a substantial minority of all violent conflict occurs 
between intimates. The precise proportion cannot be easily determined 
because crime statistics include nonmoralistic violence (e.g., robbery- 
homicide), which is more likely to be committed against strangers (see, 
e.g., Williams and Flewelling, 1988:427—428). However, even the standard 
measures of crime reveal that much violence occurs between intimates. 
The NCVS, for instance, reports that almost 30% of assaults involve 
offenders “well-known” to the victim (U.S. Department of Justice 
2001:Table 34). As the NCVS is widely believed to undercount violence 
between intimates (and does not distinguish between moralistic and non- 
moralistic violence), the true percentage of moralistic assaults between 
intimates is, in all probability, considerably greater. 


Table 2 presents the percentage of homicide committed against spouses/ 
lovers (i.e., current or former spouses, actual and common law, and cur- 
rent or former boyfriends/girlfriends) and other family members in several 
countries. All the countries in Table 2 have much higher percentages of 
intimate homicides than those reported for medieval Europe. Of the 
group, the United States has the lowest percentage, a fact consistent with 
the tendency for settings with high rates of homicide to have low percent- 
ages of intimate homicide: Homicide between intimates is less variable 
than homicide between nonintimates (Daly and Wilson, 1988:27-28).14 
Perhaps the reason is that intimacy is itself less variable than the other 


14. The more recent history of privatization in the United States remains to be 
written. Monkonnen (2001:114-116) reports that the same percentage (14%) of New 
York homicides involved intimate partners (i.e, spousal and romantic relationships) in 
the period 1800-1875 and the year 1994. However, as 50% of all homicides in 
1800-1875 and 40% of those in 1994 involved unknown relationships, firm conclusions 
are difficult to draw. 
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Table 2. Percent Homicides Committed Against Spouses/ 
Lovers and Other Family Members, Selected 





Countries 
Other Total. «= Number of 
Spouse/Lover Family Intimates Cases 
United States (1976-1999) 11 8 19 497,030 
Canada (1961-1990) 27 17 44 10.756 
Australia (1989-1999) 21 14 35 3,685 
Japan (Toyama Prefecture, 
1984-1995) 17 48 65 63 
Iceland (1900-1979) 22 12 34 49 


Sources: Fox and Zawitz, (2000); Gudjonsson and Petursson, (1982); Kominato et al. (1997); 
Mouzos (2000:68); and Silverman and Kennedy (1993:15). Note that the Canadian figures 
(cited here and in the text) (1) exclude cases where the relationship is unknown and (2) are 
based on murder, not homicide, cases (although most homicides are charged as murder: 
Silverman and Kennedy, 1993:33-37). 


factors known to be associated with elevated rates of homicide (see Land 
et al., 1990). Income inequality, unemployment, cultural heterogeneity, the 
scale of illegal markets, and so forth all vary considerably over time and 
from place to place. Intimacy is more constant. The size of intimate groups 
may fluctuate but the fact of intimate association does not: People every- 
where dwell together, have sex, and entwine their lives. Hence, the 
amount of violence fluctuates less among intimates than among 
nonintimates. 


Whatever the explanation, the pattern persists over time. Note, how- 
ever, that although the percentage of intimate homicide in thirteenth-cen- 
tury England was lower than today, the amount (or rate per head of 
population) of intimate homicide was higher than in twentieth-century 
England. In fact, the amount of intimate homicide was quite high, about 
the same as that reported by Wolfgang (1958) in his study of Philadelphia 
(1948-1952) homicide (Given, 1977:56). What appears to have happened 
over the centuries, then, is that although the rate of intimate homicide 
declined slowly, the rate of nonintimate homicide declined steadily. 
Nonintimate homicide largely comprises homicide between unrelated men 
(see, e.g., Daly and Wilson, 1988). Although all conflicts attract less lethal 
violence than they once did, the reduction is greatest for conflicts between 
male acquaintances and strangers. The growing intimacy of violence, then, 
is based on a decline in violent conflict not just between intimates but, 
even more so, between unrelated men. 

In sum, over the centuries violence has privatized, becoming more indi- 


vidualized and largely because of the reduction of male violence, more 
intimate. But what lies behind that evolution? 
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TWO THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 


As the privatization of violence has never been documented in any 
detail, there is no already-formulated theory of privatization. However, 
the literature contains two theoretical perspectives that address long-term 
changes in violence that can, in principle, be extended to explain privatiza- 
tion: Elias’s theory of the civilizing process and Black’s theory of conflict 
management. 


ELIAS AND THE CIVILIZING PROCESS 


Elias (1939: Vol 1:191-205) viewed trends in violence as a part of a larger 
set of trends in human behavior, the civilizing process. Elias was inter- 
ested, specifically, in manners—in the bedroom and bathroom and draw- 
ing-room, at the table, on the street. In all of these places, Elias detected a 
gradual growth in restraints individuals impose on their own behavior. 
Violence reflected this larger evolution. In the Middle Ages, people not 
only accepted violence, but they also embraced it. Warriors spoke with 
gusto about the joys of battle, the pleasures of pillage, and the gratifica- 
tions of mutilation. As impulse-control expanded, violence went from 
being treated as an avowed pleasure to an occasional necessity to, eventu- 
ally, a shameful transgression. 

Several large-scale changes contributed to the devaluation of violence 
among the most important of which was the growth of the state (Elias, 
1939:Vol 2:Chap. 2). Elias argued that the state emerged as a result of a 
monopolization process. As the vulnerable sought the patronage of the 
strong, fewer and fewer families came to exert leadership until eventually 
a single family came to establish its royal dominion. Gradually, the royal 
authority expanded its control, exerting monopoly control over the use of 
force. The reduction in violence encouraged the development of long- 
range communications and market behavior, resulting in longer chains of 
interdependency. In turn, behavior became more calculated, etiquette 
more refined, and social intercourse more predictable. The end result was 
a new kind of personality and society, both markedly less impulsive and 
more restrained than their predecessors across a broad range of human 
behavior, including the use of physical force. 

Elias’s theory of the civilizing process provides a coherent model of how 
the growth of the state triggers changes in social relationships that reduce 
violence and could easily be adapted to explain the related phenomenon 
of privatization. However, the theory suffers from several weaknesses. 
First, it cannot predict the conditions under which individual acts of vio- 
lence will occur. In Elias’s scheme, violent individuals are relatively unciv- 
ilized. However, although uncivilized individuals are uncivilized all the 
time, they are violent only occasionally. What, then, makes uncivilized 
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individuals violent? Elias’s theory does not provide an answer. Second, 
although Elias’s theoretical reasoning is not limited to European societies 
since 1000 a.p.—Elias (see, e.g., 1987) and others (see, e.g., Goudsblom, 
1992) later extended Eliasian thinking to the full span of human history 
(see Mennell, 1989:Chap. 9)—his ideas on violence have never been 
stretched to premodern societies and doing so requires difficult-to-obtain 
evidence on impulse control. Fortunately, there is a theoretical system that 
overcomes these difficulties: Black’s theory of conflict management. 


BLACK AND THE MANAGEMENT OF CONFLICT 


Conflict management (or “social control”) is any action undertaken in 
the course of a conflict. It embraces a wide range of behavior, including 
self-help or violence. Black holds that what explains the use of one form 
of conflict management over another is not the nature of the conflict, the 
personality of the parties, or the social/cultural environment but, rather, 
the social structure of the conflict (i.e., the social characteristics of all the 
parties). Each type of conflict management has its own conflict structure. 
Violent conflicts are those with violent structures; vary the status and ties 
of the parties and the handling of the conflict will vary as well. To explain 
the privatization of violence, then, a Blackian approach looks for factors 
that result in conflict structures less likely to attract public violence. 

Black’s work contains three theories from which an explanation of 
privatization can be developed: a theory of partisanship, of law, and of 
self-help. The theory of partisanship largely explains the individualization 
of violence; the theories of law and of self-help largely explain the 
increased intimacy of violence. 


THE THEORY OF PARTISANSHIP 


Black (1993b) notes that conflict of all types has become more individu- 
alized over time. Black goes on to explain individualization with the 
decline of partisanship—the amount of support third parties provide to 
others locked in disputes (and the consequences of that support) (see also 
Cooney, 1998a:Chap. 4; Senechal de la Roche, 2001). Black’s theory pro- 
poses that partisanship—taking sides—is a function, in part, of the social 
closeness between a third party (anybody who knows about a conflict) and 
one side of the conflict and his or her social distance from the other side. 
Thus, conflicts in which third parties are intimate with one side and com- 
plete strangers to the other attract the greatest amount of partisanship. 
Conflicts with third parties who are equidistant from both sides have the 
least partisanship, the most neutrality. Neutrality takes two main forms: 
Third parties who are close to both sides are likely to try to resolve the 
conflict (e.g., through mediation); third parties distant from both parties 
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tend to remain uninvolved. Conflicts with strong partisans are likely to be 
protracted, and those without partisans are more likely to dissipate. Black 
(1993b:140-141) observes that over time, social distance has increased in 
human societies and that partisanship has thereby declined, causing con- 
flict to become increasingly less collective: 


Much partisanship withered away with the extended family, the 
tightly-knit community, the patron-client relationship, and more gen- 
erally with intimacy beyond the household. The web of support has 
loosened, and self-reliance has proliferated. People are ever more 
rarely drawn wholeheartedly into the conflicts of their associates. .. . 
Conflict has individualized.15 


Here, then, is a theory of the individualization of violence in outline: 
Familial and community ties have weakened over the centuries, leading to 
less partisanship, and lower group involvement in conflict, including vio- 
lent conflict (see also Baumgartner, 1988). “Ties” here includes Black’s 
concepts of relational and cultural!¢ distance as well as functional inde- 
pendence,!7 immobility,!8 and organization.!9 Thus, ties are strongest 
when people are intimate, share the same culture, depend on one another, 
are rooted in the same place, and are members of the same groups. Ties 
are weakest when people are strangers, belong to different cultures, do not 
depend on one another to earn a living or operate in other ways, move 
around, and do not belong to the same groups. As ties have weakened in 
all of these ways, partisanship has declined and, with it, collective violence. 


THE THEORIES OF LAW AND OF SELF-HELP 


Black’s theory of law and theory of self-help contribute to the second 
aspect of privatization: the growing proportion of intimate violence. In 
The Behavior of Law, Black (1976:107) advances a propositional theory 
that explains variation in the quantity and style of law (i.e., governmental 
social control) across conflicts (see also Black, 1989). One proposition 
states that there is an inverse relationship between law and informal social 
control. Thus, when informal social control—social control within families 


15. Black adds that conflict has also “privatized,” by which he appears to mean 
that third parties do not learn about the conflicts of others. 

16. Cultural distance refers to differences in the quantity and frequency of culture. 
See also note 8. 

17. Functional independence refers to the ability of people to earn a living and 
operate without reliance on others. 

18. Immobility is a lack of spatial movement (Black, 1990:77). 

19. Organization refers to the capacity for collective action (Black, 1976:85). Note 
that Black (1993a) refers to just relational and cultural distance. The concepts of func- 
tional independence, immobility, and organization come from Black (1990) and 
represent an extension of the theory of partisanship. 
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and neighborhoods, for example—is strong, law rarely intrudes and then 
only minimally. Conversely, as informal social control weakens, law 
assumes increasing prominence. Family law, for instance, only develops 
when traditional family authority begins to attenuate. Informal social con- 
trol is, moreover, at its strongest when social ties are themselves strong: 
Neighborhood mediation, family councils, and village tribunals, for exam- 
ple, all flourish when social networks are dense. Strong ties, then, breed 
strong informal social control and weak law. As social ties weaken, how- 
ever, so too does informal social control; into its place steps law. 

Black’s theory of self-help addresses the effects of the unavailability of 
law (see also Cooney, 1997, 1998a; Peterson, 1999; Phillips, 2000; Senechal 
de la Roche, 1996, 1997). Self-help, for Black (1990:74), is “the handling 
of a grievance by unilateral aggression.” In “Crime as Social Control,” 
Black (1983) cites the Hobbesian argument that a state is necessary to 
overcome the violence that makes life in its absence “nasty, brutish, and 
short” (1651:97). Black adopts a version of the Hobbesian argument, hold- 
ing that within state societies, the absence or unavailability of law 
increases the likelihood of violence. Indeed, violence may be prescribed by 
a code of honor that deprecates the use of law. Modern law tends to be 
weak or unavailable for low-status groups. Those groups continue to have 
high levels of violence, much of which arises out of honor conflicts.20 

Extending Black’s argument beyond modern societies leads to the pro- 
position that the development of law reduces the likelihood of violence 
and honor conflicts. One more element needs to be added as well: In addi- 
tion to reflecting the weakening of social ties, the existence of law facili- 
tates the weakening of ties. By settling disputes and reducing violence, law 
encourages the growth of social distance, the attenuation of local and kin- 
ship groups, and the development of, to use Elias’s terms, longer chains of 
interdependency. As people experience greater personal safety, they have 
less need to stay close to kinsfolk and neighbors for protection. They 
become freer to travel and trade, to communicate and cooperate with 
strangers in distant places. In short, over time, the primordial ties of inti- 
macy loosen; new and more distant ties form and flourish. 

Here, then, is a theory of the growing intimacy of violence in outline: As 
social ties weaken over the centuries, informal social control is gradually 
replaced by law, the presence of which slowly undermines the culture of 
honor and reduces honor conflicts, with the result that violence, when it 
occurs, acquires an increasingly intimate character. 


20. Black’s (1990; 1995:855, note 130; 2000) more recent work on self-help makes 
no mention of statelessness [except for his passing observation that the growth of the 
state “pacifies societies” (1993b:141)]. Instead, he cites several other variables, among 
them social distance, functional independence, and organization, here treated broadly 
as components of “social ties.” 
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Figure 2 summarizes the Blackian theory of privatization. In Figure 2, 
the main links are that the weakening of social ties reduces the amount of 
partisanship which increases the individualization of violence; it also 
reduces the amount of informal social control and increases law which 
reduces honor and increases the intimacy of violence. Recall, though, that 
in Black’s system, the crucial changes happen at the case level. Figure 2, 
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more precisely, proposes that (1) the historical weakening of social ties 
reduces the intervention of partisans in conflicts, which means that when 
violence occurs, it is more individualized; in addition, the weakening of 
ties (2) undermines the authority of intimate and local groups, which 
draws the law into more conflicts which in turn (3) reduces the number of 
conflicts about honor and, with it, the rate of violence between unrelated 
men. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper makes two claims, one empirical, and the other theoretical. 
The empirical claim is that violence has become more private over time. 
That claim builds on the finding that violence in European societies has 
declined many times over during the past 1,000 years or so. However, the 
present claim is of broader scope because it extends to earlier, premodern 
societies in which violence may or may not be frequent. In premodern 
settings, most violence involves groups and parties who are not intimate 
with one another. The long process of modernization brings large declines 
in the incidence of collective and nonintimate violence. The violence that 
remains, therefore, is, overall, less public and more private. In that sense, 
violence has privatized. 


One possible objection to the empirical claim is that the definition of 
“violence” biases the argument in favor of the hypothesis. The definition 
of violence as nonstate violence excludes modern warfare between states 
but includes all violence in stateless societies, including warfare between 
societies. As intersocietal warfare is, by its nature, collective and noninti- 
mate, the definition guarantees that a movement toward privatization will 
be detected. 


On closer, analysis, however, this objection fails. For one thing, the 
point at which feuding between rival families in contiguous premodern 
societies ends and war between the societies themselves begins can often 
be a fine one indeed. War is difficult to separate out from other forms of 
violence precisely because most violence occurs between groups and 
against nonintimates. In other words, most violence is public, whether it is 
inter- or intrasocietal. Second, the historical data show that, within state 
societies, there has been a clear drift toward more privatized forms of vio- 
lence. Homicide in thirteenth-century England, for example, was consider- 
ably more collective and nonintimate than homicide in modern societies. 
That change is not a definitional artifact. 


The theoretical claim—assembled from components of Black’s work on 
conflict management—is that privatization emerges from the long-term 
weakening of social ties and the growth of the state. As ties loosen and 
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the state expands, several trends are set in motion, none of which is irre- 
versible in the short term, but each of which eventually returns and per- 
sists over several centuries. Primordial groups become smaller and 
weaker, individualism grows, and reluctance to take sides in the conflicts 
of others increases. Group violence goes into decline: Feuding, vigilan- 
tism, lynching, and rioting materialize less often and less virulently. More 
and more, violence takes the form of one-on-one fights. As courts become 
more common, people have less need to huddle with their intimates in 
protective solidarity, and honor gradually loses much of its obsessive 
power. Men lay down most of their arms. Disputes outside the family 
come to be less fraught with danger. A greater share of violence comes to 
be committed by intimates. Violence privatizes. 


Many readers will probably find the Blackian theory of privatization to 
be plausible but not proven. The weakening of social ties and the evolu- 
tion of the state could, credibly, trigger changes in the social structure of 
conflicts that would privatize violence. But privatization could as easily be 
a product of that configuration of social changes that includes the birth of 
a scientific rationalist worldview, the growth of urbanization, the develop- 
ment of capitalism, and the emergence of industrialization (see, e.g., Lane, 
1979, 1997). Those factors also weaken social ties and are closely linked 
with the emergence of the modern state. Perhaps they, and not the 
strength of social ties or the state, are ultimately responsible for the priva- 
tization of violence. 

There is a way of adjudicating some of these arguments. If public vio- 
lence is a product of strong social ties and a weak state, then it should form 
a higher proportion of violence where those factors are more rather than 
less pronounced. Moreover, if settings of that kind can be found within 
modern societies, then that would rule out the explanatory role of factors 
such as the growth of rationalism, urbanization, and capitalism. 


Strong social ties and a functionally weak or nonexistent state (as evi- 
denced by hostility toward and underutilization of legal officials) are 
indeed themes of the rich ethnographic literature on violent inner-city 
conflict among modern young, minority males (see e.g., Anderson, 1999; 
Canada, 1995; Horowitz, 1983; Websdale, 2001). Strikingly, those function- 
ally stateless groups also appear to have higher proportions of public vio- 
lence than their higher status counterparts. For instance, the most 
collective homicide routinely found today is gang homicide, which typi- 
cally occurs at or close to the bottom of the conventional status hierarchy. 
Moreover, a distinguishing feature of gang homicide is that the victims are 
less likely than usual to have a prior tie to the offender. In Los Angeles 
(1978-1982), for example, the offender and victim had “clear prior con- 
tact” in just 20% of the gang homicides handled by the Police Department 
compared with 65% of the nongang homicides; for homicides handled by 
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the Sheriff's Department in the same metropolitan area, the correspond- 
ing figures were 19% (gang) and 68% (nongang), respectively (Maxson et 
al., 1985). By contrast, when members of the middle- and upper-social 
classes kill, they usually do so as individuals and the victim is nearly always 
an intimate (Green and Wakefield, 1979). 

Even if some prominent alternative explanations of privatization can be 
ruled out, many questions await answer: Has violence evolved in other 
ways (see, e.g., Spierenburg, 1996). In particular, are there other dimen- 
sions of privatization? At what point does the effect of the state begin to 
manifest itself? If the history of violence in Asia, South America, Austra- 
lia, and Africa was known, would it too illustrate increased privatization? 
What additional factors underlie the drift to privatization? What differ- 
ences in privatization are evident among premodern societies and between 
premodern and modernizing societies? Does state-citizen and citizen-state 
violence privatize? Has the long-term trend toward privatization slowed, 
stopped, or even reversed itself? If so, when? In America, has the recent 
history of privatization mirrored trends in the overall quantity of violence, 
de-privatizing from about 1960 onward before reprivatizing from about 
1995 on? 

Still, even in its present form, the Blackian privatization thesis has the 
virtue of being testable with a variety of data. Historically, the argument 
implies, for instance, that periods in which the trend toward looser social 
ties and a stronger state reversed itself should also be periods when vio- 
lence became less private and more public. Comparatively, it implies that 
nations with large populations of poor, unemployed, undereducated 
minorities involved in illicit activities (e.g., the United States, South 
Africa) should have more violence of a public nature than nations with 
smaller internal, multidimensional status gaps (e.g., Sweden and Japan). 
Criminologically, it implies that within modern nations such as the United 
States, moralistic violence among low-status minorities with dense social 
ties ought to be, on average, more collective and relationally distant than 
violence among the majority population, especially its higher status mem- 
bers. Only further inquiry can determine the validity of these predictions. 
Here, as elsewhere, much remains to be learned about the privatization of 
violence. 
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